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SOME BABYLONIAN CONTRACTS! 
By SAMUEL A. B. MERCER, Trinity College in the University of Toronto, Canada 


THE following sixteen tablets all belong to the Third Dynasty of Ur. 
Six were made in the reign of Dungi, two in the reign of Bur-Sin, five 
in the reign of Gimil-Sin, one and perhaps two in the reign of Ibi-Sin, 
and one of uncertain date. 


INVENTORY OF THE TABLETS 


38. Concerning the receipt of 396 pieces of trimmed wood, 216 pieces 
of ordinary lumber, and 1223 beams. The overseer is Nigi. The 
transaction was made in the month of Sekinkud, in the year when 
Anan was laid waste. 

39. Concerning work on three instalments of 247 reeds. The foreman 
is Nikalla. The work was done in the month of the Feast of Dungi; 
in the year when Ibi-Sin became king. 

40. Receipt of 5 sheep. The transaction was made in the month Ezen- 
mah; in the year when Huhuri was destroyed. 

41. A record of 6 oxen for sacrifice. Made in the month Gu-du-ne- 
sar-sar; in the year when Bur-Sin became king. 

42. Concerning the labour of 15 slave girls. The foreman is Lugal-?- 
mah-e. The scribe is Adumu. Year when the ship of “Enzu was 
set up. 

43. A receipt for goats. Month of the Feast of Anna. Year when 
Urbilum was laid waste. 


1 This is a continuation of a series of articles begun in this Journal, Vol. X (1926), 
p- 28, where a note on the plan of the series may be found. 
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An account of sheep. The foreman is Ma-a-‘me. The scribe is 
Isarrura. Year when ZapSali was destroyed. 

A receipt for good seed-grain. The scribe is Uriaganizi. Year after 
Urbilum was laid waste. 

A receipt for good grain, received by Lugalnunkisu from Likalla. 
Year when ZapSali was destroyed. 

A receipt for good grain, received by Maansum. Year when the 
Wall of Martu was built. 

An account of 5 sheep. Drawn up in the month of the Feast of 
Ninasu. Year when Kima$ and Humurti were laid waste. 
Concerning 10 day labourers. Year after the Wall of Martu was 
built. 

An account of sheep sent by Dakuku to Luanra. Second year after 
the inundation. U.6368 (Ur tablets in the University Museum, Phil- 
adelphia) has the date: “Year when for Ibi-Sin, King of Ur, the 
beloved of Nannar, the Tigris overflowed.” The inundation in our 
text may refer to the same overflowing of the Tigris in the reign 
of Ibi-Sin. 

Receipt for bulls. Month of the Great Feast Year when the high- 
priest of Eridu was installed. 

An account of wheat. The overseer is Abbasag. The scribe is 
Luan’u. Year after Gimil-Sin, king of Ur, built the Wall of Martu. 
A receipt for wheat and wages. Year when Anan was destroyed. 
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THE HIDDEN NAME 


By CHAIM KAPLAN 


OnE of the enigmas of the Book of Enoch that have puzzled the 
- commentators, is the Hidden name referred to in ch. LXIX. Michael 
is said to be entrusted with it. The satans made a futile attempt to 
persuade him to disclose it to them. 

In the following I shall endeavor to throw some light on the Hidden 
name problem by the help of rabbinic references that deal with the 
explicit name and the powers contained therein. 

We compare LXIX, 13-21 with Tanhuma ad Gen. 1.1: 


LXIX—13: who showed the head of the oath Akae... LXIX—17: and 
the heaven was made fast. 18: the earth was founded upon the water... 
19: the sea was created, and it dare not pass beyond; 19: the depths made 
fast... stir not; 20: the sun and moon complete their course; 21: stars... 


nay obiyn sow aes xdw pippiy Do DAM a3) pew ms na) ss NINN 
maby mon sa na) ovan sp by an apna abun pe xdw oinn by onn 
smbra1 msa5151 


A glance at the two sources will convince us of their close relationship. 
According to the Midrash the world is held together by the mysterious 
power contained in the preexistent Torah. The rabbis, naturally, ascribed 
to the Torah the virtues ascribed by the philosophically minded Jews 
to the divine Wisdom and by the mystics to a combination of letters 
used in incantations. The first verses of Genesis were thought to contain 
the holy name EHYE whose letters were made to be the derivatives of 
the well-known 42-letter name (20 Sw nw), Zohar I: the 42-letter! 
name was engraved into the heaven; the heavens congealed, the letters 
likewise... Midrash on Ps. 119: Thy word, O Lord, stands fast in heaven: 
that word (Logos and Memra) namely, Let there be a firmament... 
Zohar Hadash, 8: the initials (of past ns) Dw AN) = MS (for MS: 3 
supplied from the holier name, the Tetragrammaton); Yalk. Reub. I: 
posi nx) ow aK, the great seal of heaven and earth is EHYE; Yalk. 


1 Cf. Zohar I beginning “nwo ={>2 nk AAW ASST ANID MwA. 
181 ; 
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Reub. II, 24, 36: EHYE, 12 letters by which heaven and earth were 
sealed: “136”: Bezallel, by the name of EHYE, constructed 12 letters 
by which heaven and earth were sealed: “136”: Bezallel, by the name 
of EHYE, constructed thetabernacle; Yalk. Reub. I, 38: EHYEmultiplied 
by itself = nos (21 X 21 = 441), which is the seal of the Almighty 
(Talm. Bab., Bam, 85—b). Tikkune Zohar 77: EHYE—the sum of 3’0. 

The depths are held in place by means of a slate upon which the holy 
name is inscribed. (Yalk. Reub.) He created the slate and engraved on 
it the explicit name with 42 letters and placed it upon the Tehom to 
keep its waters—and he sealed everything with his great name, EHYE, 
nis—the depths; m'—the heights. (Zohar II.) He inserted into the Tehom 
a slate engraved with his name. When men commit perjury,? those 
letters fly off the slate and the waters rush to overflow the earth. (Yalk. 
Reub.) When the generation of the flood had sinned He removed the 
slate. When David had dug the foundations of the Temple, the slate 
was moved from place and the Tehom threatened? to submerge the 
earth. (Yalk. Reub. IT, 162.) When the 10 commandments were given 
the voice of the Almighty caused the foundations of the earth to shake, 
yet the slate on the Tehom prevented its water from engulfing the 
world... (210b.) Jeasriel (Asriel, Sariel) who had the 70 keys of the 
depths sets the waters back... Midrash Ruth. “R. Samuel: slate with 
the name of 72 letters engraved on it” (here we have the 72-letter 
name instead of the 42-letter name in accordance with another view 
that assigns the creation to the first name). 

The oath as controlling the movements of the luminaries is mentioned 
in other parts of Enoch (XLI-5, XLIII-2). Cf. Zohar I y\p1 ‘1’: stars 
and constellations are held by a covenant (3). 

The tradition of David having dug the “Shitin” thereby breaking 
open the Tehom is of special interest in illustrating the evolution of 
the Cabbalistic ideas. In B. Succa 5 3 the slate is not put over the Tehom 
from the beginning, but placed there by David. In Jer. Sanh. 10, 2 the 
slate is said to have been the means of holding the rebellious waters in 
check from the very beginning. Yet no mention is made of a name 
engraved on it. The Cabbalistic writings complete the circle by com- 
bining the slate idea with the 42-letter name that was popular with the 
mystics. ‘The antiquity of the mystical speculations on the efficacy of 


2 Cf. LX, “these who take his name in vain”... causing the flood. 


8 Sargon dug foundations of a Temple and reached Nakbu. Cf. in the Cabbala 
825 NINN 352- 
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the letters in the first verses of the Bible as well as those contained in 
the famous Yb"\—passage—the former said to constitute the 42-letter 4 
name; the latter—the 72-letter name—is attested to by the old 
documents published by Gaster under the name of Samaritan phylacteries 
(PSBA. 1915-1916). Inthe Talmud, likewise, we find allusions to those 
mystical names having been current before 70 c.z. TB Kid. 7o: the 
12-letter® name had formerly been disclosed to everybody. Since, 
however, the “Parisim” became numerous, it was entrusted—to the 
pious priests only... Rav says: the 42-letter name should not be taught 
except to a pious and humble person... TB Sanh. 60: the 4-letter name 
is also a holy name... (the one who blasphemes it incurs death penalty) 
lest we think that only the Great Name (Rashi: “Shem Hameforash ” 
of 42 letters expressing the essence of the Divinity) is meant (in Lev. 24). 

On the ground of the above references it would not be any too 
hazardous to suggest that Akae is the holy name EHYE ("8-AKIH). 
Biga is the “head of the oath,” its beginning. The 42-letter name is 
made up of a combination of letters having the 3 of MwN15 as its 
starting point and the 3 of 173) as the last one in the series. Biqa may be 
either the equivalent of 193 or it stands for the whole series opening 
and closing with 3. It should be noted in this connection that the world 
is said, in all the sources, to have been created by the letter 3: Gen. 
rabba I 14; Jer. Chagiga 21, &e. 

A suggestion may be ventured here that Biqga is a group of letters 
following in alphabetical order the letters comprising the name of 
namely 1913, on the Temura (or D3 bx) scheme. We have an example 
of this method of substitution in the universally employed by writers of 
Amulets 1319 1D5103 179, the letters following upon the Tetragrammaton 
and wbx. Biga might have come of the Greek Buka, the first 1 being 
transliterated by U, the second by A, substitution method also employed 
in Sanh. 60, 1 where °D", for reverence sake, is used instead of the Tetra- 
grammaton (see Razie/: 138 Dw’3 NDIpNa). 

The 3’0-name was thought appropriate for the upholding of the 
world, since it is composed of 7x6: the holy number seven holding 


4 See Tik. 8: the Tet had clothed itself in EHYE to create the world. The 72-name 
is the “explicit” formula of the Tetragrammaton. 

5 Rashi ad loc. remarks: “the meaning of the 12- and 42-letter names have not been 
explained to us.” The 12-letter name is, according to later sources, derived from EHYE: 
Yalk. Reub. II, 24. (Note that the Samaritans counted as many as 76 letters to the hidden 
name; see Yalk. Shimeont, 7") ON WN" OX) HYMN Sy.) 
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together the six extremities nN¥p ww (Yalk. Reub. J: nvMs 1 8'53 N13 "), 
just as the 72-name—12 6 (Haboahir 42, Yalk. Reub. II, 149). 

There is, undoubtedly, a connection between the Biga mentioned 
here and the strange word }*212 in Tanhuma “ Wayeshev” (5x23 19877) 
p23) ppm anj3 np) of which there is no translation in the current 
dictionaries. No doubt f'13 is of the same nature as ;p"w3, a clever 
device of rearranging letters in such a way as to effect the desired 
mystical result. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE PERSIAN OCCUPATION OF EGYPT 


By EDWARD R. HARDY, JR. 


PROBABLY no period in the history of the Near East saw such 
a series of political changes as did the first half of the seventh 
century of our era. In the second decade of that century Syria, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor were conquered by the Persians from the 
Roman Empire, in the third they were regained by the Emperor 
Heraclius, and most of them were finally occupied by the Moham- 
medans in the fourth,—events so startling as these make us welcome 
any pieces of information on the general situation which may make 
the military events more intelligible. It is now generally accepted 
by writers on the period that the explanation of the ease with which 
Syria and Egypt were detached from the Empire, and of many 
other points in the history, is to be found in the strength of 
nationalism in those countries. Our sources have in the past been 
mainly ecclesiastical; during the present generation, however, this 
situation has been changed, for Egypt, at least, by the publication 
of the papyri, documents of all kinds which reflect the daily 
business and social life of the people. The purpose of the present 
paper is merely to collect the references in these documents to one 
of the striking events of the time, the Persian conquest and occu- 
pation, and to discuss somewhat what additions, if any, are made 
to our knowledge of the general situation. 

The documents of the Persian occupation of Egypt fall into two 
classes, those which date from the time of the actual invasion, and 
those which reflect the more settled conditions following. From 
the first class I venture to quote two letters which are at least of 
human interest, and I think also of some historical importance. 
Both are addressed from servants to their masters; the first reads 
as follows: “My good lord should know that I have suffered much 
distress... the Persians. They came to Tinis, and on their arrival 
carried me off to the camp and beat me with pieces of wood and 
stone on my mouth and nose, until I was dead, like one in the 
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tombs. But after three hours breath returned to me, and I found 
they had gone, leaving me to the north of Letopolis; by God’s aid 
I escaped from their hands, and came to Arsinoe, where I fell sick. 
While I was asleep the Persians took away my children, and so 
I came here alone.” 1 The other letter is not so self-explanatory; 
the writer, Serenus, is apparently asking his master to take care 
of his business until he can dispose of some goods he has to transport. 
I quote the part referring to the Persians. “I write first of all,” 
he says, “to venerate and salute you my master, and to inform 
you of the situation. Please attend to the collection and carrying 
for me, until I load this burden and come, since your excellency 
knows that I am in the hands of the Persians.” ? 

Material like this would be invaluable if it merely gave us 
glimpses of the individual experiences which lie back of colorless 
expressions in chroniclers such as “the Persians took all Egypt and 
Alexandria and Libya.” But these documents have a further value. 
Egyptian nationalist feeling is obviously one of the guiding threads 
in the history of Byzantine Egypt, and we know that the Egyptians 
of this period felt no active loyalty to the Roman government.® 
From these facts it has been easy' to suppose that the people went 
beyond apathy to opposition, and welcomed the Persian, and later 
the Arab, invaders as deliverers; to the evidence which A. J. Butler 
published in 1903 in his Arab Conquest of Egypt * tending to show 
that each of these conquests was a source of pain, not of relief, to 
the Egyptians the present documents are a useful addition. 

The papyri from Byzantine Egypt have now given us a fairly 
good view of the military organization of the country in the sixth 
century.” The mobile troops at the disposal of the governors of 
the several provinces into which Egypt was divided were only 
a few guards; there was a kind of hereditary militia at the fron- 


* Peter Jernstedt (ed.), Die Komé-Aphrodito Papyri der Sammlung Lichacov (Gregor 
Zereteli, Papyri russischer und georgischer Sammlungen, Vol. IV), 130 pp.; appendix, 
PP: 97-105. 

2 Papyri Iandanae, Vol. I, No. 22. 

3 Cf. Leopold Wenger, Volk und Staat in Agypten am Ausgang der Romerherrschaft, 
Munich (Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften), 1922. 

F * Alfred J. Butler, The Arab Conquest of Egypt, Oxford (Clarendon Press), xxxiv, 
563 pp. 

° The material is collected in Jean Maspero, Organisation militaire de l Egypte 

byzantine. 
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tiers, but otherwise the garrison of the country consisted only of 
small detachments in the various cities, distributed for the main- 
tenance of order, not for purposes of war, frequently commanded 
by local nobles, and not equipped to cooperate in any general 
movement. The military side of both the Persian and Mohammedan 
conquests is thus greatly clarified; we easily understand why there 
is no record of armed opposition to the Persians except at Alex- 
andria, and why the Arab forces were able first to advance down 
the eastern arm of the delta, confronted at each point by a local 
garrison only, and then to reduce the fortress of Babylon at the 
head of the delta and move down its western side to Alexandria 
without interference from the soldiers in Upper Egypt. I may 
remark by way of digression that the surprising feature about the 
Mohammedan conquest of Egypt is now not that it was so easy, 
but that it was so difficult; I think the statement may be categori- 
cally made that the Arab forces were never opposed by a body of 
troops anywhere near them in numbers, or by men who had any 
experience of actual fighting, and yet they seem to have met a firm 
if unsuccessful resistance at each step. 

To return to the period directly under discussion; the last 
document among the Egyptian papyri dated by the reign of the 
Emperor Heraclius comes from January 3, 619;° we may assume that 
the Persian conquest was complete in the course of that year. For 
a period of ten years Egypt was part of the Sasanian state, until 
the victories of Heraclius elsewhere compelled the peace by which 
the Roman Empire regained it in 628. Several of the Egyptian 
documents come from the intervening years; their evidence may be 
summed up in one sentence: the normal life of the country continued. 
The most significant feature in Byzantine history from the economic 
point of view is the growth of large semi-feudal estates; for one of 
the chief of these, and the best known to us, the estate of the Apion 
family, we have direct evidence that the usual activities of the 
estate, the management of its large and widely scattered properties, 
went on during the most critical years of the period,—we have 
documents from 618, which was the very time when the Persian 
forces were spreading over the country, and from 621 and 625 when 


6 Peisigke, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Ag ypten, Vol. 1, Strassburg (Triibner), 
1915, No. 5112. 
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they were in possession.? The account which dates from 621 is of 
particular interest; in it appear items for muslins bought and given 
to the Persians alongside of other expenditures—purchases of 
mirrors for the baths owned by the estate, and of ropes for its 
camels, expenses of servants carrying letters to the other parts of 
Egypt in which the estate owned property, &c.—which show that 
the owners and management had easily accomodated themselves to 
the change of rulers. 

The historical importance of these documents is even greater 
than appears at first sight. There has hitherto been no clear answer 
to the question how the picture of economic life which the papyri 
give us is to be fitted in to the Egyptian nationalism we know about 
from other sources. Did the great landowners think of themselves 
as Romans or as Egyptians? In the case of this very Apion family 
some evidence has supported the latter alternative. We know that 
the Apions supported the Coptic, that is national Egyptian, church 
in the districts where their estates lay, and one of the members of 
the family is probably to be identified with the nobleman who 
brought about the union of the Coptic and Syrian churches in 616. 
But the fact that the estate continued unaffected by the Persian 
conquest seems to me, at least, to make the evidence conclusive that 
the Apions identified themselves with the people of Egypt rather 
than with the Roman Empire; when Egypt was separated from 
the Empire they went with it. This is especially noteworthy in 
their case, since, although the family was of Egyptian origin, one — 
of its members had been praetorian prefect, practically premier, 
and another finance minister, under Justinian, while a third had 
been honored with dignity of consul; much more must we suppose 
that the lesser nobles, who did not have such traditions, thought of 
themselves as Egyptians. This perhaps explains why the official . 
or royalist church of the period before the Persian conquest was 
practically confined to Alexandria, and the government took no 
effective steps against the supremacy of the Coptic church else- 
where; the local government was largely in the hands of the local 


7 618, Bernard P. Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt, and H. I. Bell, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
Part XVI, London (Egypt Exploration Society), 1924, xvi-343 pp.; P. Ox., 1904, 
2010, 2011.—621, P. Ox., 1921.—625, P. Stud. Pal. XX, 209 (Studien zur Palaographie 
und Papyruskunde, by C. Wessely and others, Vol. XX); see discussion of the date in 
P. Ox., 1829, note to line 24. 
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nobles, and only in the capitol would there be men to whom the 
wishes of the emperor meant much. 

In conclusion, I venture to suggest that this theory, if it be 
accepted, throws some light on the period between the Roman 
reoccupation in 628 and the Arabic conquest. The large landowners 
are not found as yet in any documents of that period or later; is 
it not possible that they were not overwhelmed by the Arabs, but 
had already been suppressed by the Romans when it became evident 
that their loyalty could not be counted on in a crisis? We know 
that the last decade of Roman rule was marked by an attempt to 
suppress the center of Egyptian nationalism, the Coptic church; our 
sources from their nature only illuminate the ecclesiastical policy of 
the government; is it not probable that political measures were also 
taken to bind Egypt closer to the empire, and possible that these 
measures included some steps against the landowners? 


AN APOCALYPSE OF SS. ANDREW AND PAUL 


Translated from the Coptic by FRANK HUDSON HALLOCK 


Tur apocalypse from which we give the chief incident belongs to 
a type of literature, narrating the experiences of the dead restored 
to life, of which we have several examples. S. George of Cappadocia, 
e.g., restored to life a group of seventeen persons who had been 
dead for more than two hundred years, and they tell of their 
experiences in the under-world.t All of these are in marked con- 
trast to the reticence of the New Testament in the case of those 
who had like experiences; we hear nothing of what Lazarus, the 
son of the widow of Nain, and the others who died and had been 
brought back to life, saw or heard while the soul was absent from 
the body. 

This apocalypse, especially to those who are unfamiliar with this 
type of literature, has a number of points of interest which seem 
to justify its publication. It has been summarized by Dr. Montague 
R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, pp. 472-473; so far 
as the present translator knows it is not elsewhere to be found in 
an English version.? 

(S. Paul had gone to sea with a sailor and there had cast himself 
into the deep; previously he had given his cloak to the sailor, who 
was to deliver it to S. Andrew.) 

And Andrew came out to the sailor and said: “ Where is the man 
who set out with thee in the ship?” And the sailor said: “He 
sprang out of our hands into the water, and he said, ‘I am about 


1 SeeE. A. W. Budge, St. George of Cappadocia, pp. 219 sqq., 302 sqq.; the Encomium 
of Bishop Theodotus of Ancyra on S. George says there were fourteen in the group, 
and that they had died four hundred years before. H. Hyvernat, Les Actes des Martyrs 
de Egypte, p. 56 has a similar story; also E. Amélineau, Etude sur le Christianisme en 
Egypte, pp. 147-150. A comparison with the Gospel of Nicodemus will suggest itself 
to the reader. 

? It has been translated by Dulaurier, Fragment des révélations apocryphes de Saint 
Paul, Paris, 1835, a work which the present writer has not seen. It is not to be found, 
so far as I can discover, in the voluminous Neutestamentliche Apokryphen edited by 
E. Hennecke, Tiibingen, 1924. The text from which the present translation is made 


is contained in the “Lesestiicke” of G. Steindorff’s Kurzer Abrifs der koptischen 
Grammatik, Berlin, 1921, pp. 43-47. 
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to go to visit the places in the under-world, those where our Lord 
Went, to see what He did to those who are there.’ And the one 
who said these things is in the water, (and he said) that I should 
beg thee not to forget to go forth, “lest the subterranean ones hold 
me fast in the under-world.” Then Andrew took the cloak of 
Paul from the hand of the sailor. And Andrew said to the sailor: 
“Go to thy house.” 

(When Andrew had gone to the city and had contended with the 
Jews there, he returned to the sea in order to bring up Paul.) 

And Andrew came to the sea, and he said to the sailor: “ Show 
me the place where Paul threw himself into the water.” They 
embarked in the ship and went on until they reached the place 
(literally “it”). And the sailor said to him: “ This is it.” 

Then Andrew filled a cup with sweet water, and he prayed thus: 
“My Lord Jesus, Who hath divided the light in the midst of the 
darkness, Who hath divided the earth until that which is dry hath 
appeared, in Thy Name I pour this cup of sweet water into the 
sea which is full of salt water, that it may withdraw and that that 
which is dry, namely the earth, may appear divided from the 
ocean, that my brother Paul may come up.” And while he was 
saying these things he poured the cup of sweet water into the sea, 
and he said: “Let the salt water withdraw from thee, and let that 
which was bitter before become sweet.” And while he was saying 
these things that which was dry appeared separated from the ocean, 
and Paul sprang up in the water, and there was a little splinter of 
wood in his hand, and he sprang in to Andrew and greeted him. 

Andrew said to him: “ Whence hast thou come, my brother, in 
what place hast thou been?” 

Paul said to him: “ Forgive these things, my brother; while I was 
gone I visited those places in the under-world where our Lord went, 
and I saw what manner of things are in them.” 

Andrew said to him: “Thou hast dared beyond measure; we 
ourselves would have gone to the great Apostle who was with the 
Saviour since He arose, while he taught us everything which our 
Lord did for us in all power, and no one of us would have dared 
to be where He has placed Himself.” 

Paul said to him: “I did it first, my brother, forgive me these 
things; but listen to what is told thee. It came to pass that when 

JSOR. XIII. 13 
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I went to the under-world I saw the abode of the souls of all, I saw 
Judas the Apostle who went with our Lord, and he was in great 
torment which afflicted him. I said to him, ‘ What are thou doing 
in this torment, is not the Lord with thee among all these souls 
which have come down?’ Judas said unto me, ‘Woe unto me in 
a woe which doubles what I have done unto our Lord, because 
I have sinned against Him, because I have betrayed Him to the 
Jews for money to be destroyed. For I knew that He was my 
Lord and the Lord of the whole earth. I went and I took my 
money and I gave it to the chief priests again, and I prayed my 
Lord to forgive me (thus): Thou wilt not forsake me on account 
of this grievous thing which I have done, that I have sold Thee? 
Forsake me not. Wilt Thou look on me while I am about to go 
to perdition? Remember, my Lord, for I heard Thee while thou 
sayest to Peter the Apostle when he asked Thee: If my brother 
shall sin against me, how many times shall I forgive him? Until 
seven times? That it was said to him: Not until seven times, but 
until seven times seventy. It is I myself who have sinned against 
Thee a single time. Wilt Thou look on me while I am about to 
go to perdition? Not at all, my Lord. Who is the man who will 
look on his son when he is sinking in the deep and will not help 
him? But, although I have betrayed Thee, wilt Thou look on me 
while I am about to go to perdition? Not at all, my Lord. Then 
He sent me forth to the desert, and He said to me: Do not fear 
before anyone except God only. If thou shouldest see the devil — 
when he comes, do not fear before him, or any other, except God — 
alone. Then I went forth to the mountain to fast so that God 
would forgive me. The ruler of perdition came unto me, he raised 
up his head above me with his mouth open, he wished to devour me. 
And I was afraid and I worshipped him, saying that thou art my 
lord. Immediately he withdrew himself from me. And I wept 
because I had not repented there, and I reflected, what shall I do? 
If the Lord were in this place I would call upon Him, but they 
have finished, they have taken Him to the Praetorium, they are 
about to judge Him. I will arise to hang myself. I went before 
Him to Amente.? He came down to this place, He took all these 


3 A word borrowed from the old Egyptian, commonly used in Coptic to denote 
the under-world. 
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souls, He laid waste Amente until my soul was alone. The keepers 
of Amente wept within, they said to the devil: What wilt thou do? 
thou hast glorified thyself, thou hast said that I am he who is the 
king and there is no other beside me; but now we know that thou 
are not he who is the king, because He who is thy Lord came, He 
has taken them all from thy hand. Then the devil said: In His 
presence all are in His power; all our powers, which you thought 
to be strong, have been taken away from us since He came to this 
place; but behold there is another soul there which He is not able to 
take away. Then Jesus called Michael, whom He had brought 
down with Him to Amente, He said to him: Bring up the soul of 
Judas in order that the devil may not find a pretext against Me. 
Michael came and he brought me up. He (the devil?) cried out to 
Michael after this: Shame to thee, the enemy of the weak. After this 
the Lord said to Michael: Restore the soul to the Tartarus of Amente. 
Judas wept (the third person here is an error; throughout S. Paul is 
quoting the account which Judas had given him): Wilt Thou come to 
place me in these tortures? I brought my soul forth (to the) gate in 
a body because I knew that Thou comest to Amente, that when 
Thou takest all these souls Thou wouldest take me also. Jesus an- 
swered and said to Judas: O miserable one, what hast thou done 
now? -thou hast cast thyself down and thou hast worshipped the 
devil. Judas said to the Lord: When he came towards me in the 
form of a dragon his mouth was open and he wished to devour me, 
I was afraid and I worshipped him. Jesus said to him: O miserable 
one, if at the time when he came to thee, thou hadst said, Jesus 
help me, thou wouldest have been safe, but thou hast made thyself 
the servant of another, thou hast done a thing unto God (which) is 
hated by Him, thou only hast killed thyself. On account of this 
thou shalt be in Tartarus until the day of the judgment when the 
Lord shall pronounce judgment upon thee. And I am delivered over 
to this place since that day.’ 

And I, Paul, when I had heard these things from Judas, was very 
sad on account of the sufferings which I saw Judas must endure. 
Listen to what is told thee. I saw the streets in Amente, there were 
no vacant places in them, there were no gates because the Lord had 
destroyed them, He had made them altogether fragments. See, O 
my brother Andrew, this fragment of wood which is in my hand, 
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which I have brought up with me, this was a threshold of the gates 
of Amente when the Lord destroyed them. Also I saw another great 
place on one side in Amente which was beautiful, and I asked: 
‘What is this?’ He said: ‘ This is the place of the soul of Abraham, 
of Isaac, of Jacob, and of all the prophets.’ I heard a multitude 
who cried out and wept in another place, but I could not see who 
they were. And I asked: ‘ Who are those in these places?’ And it 
was told me that those who are in these places are those who have 
not turned to the Lord when He came down to Amente, this is the 
place of those who have not wept and have not gnashed the teeth, 
there are those who have committed murder, with those who have 
practiced magic, with those who have thrown little children into 
the water.” 

And these are the things which he said while the boat was being 
fastened to the bank. 


REVIEWS 


Explorations in Central Anatolia. Season of 1926. By H. H. Von 
der Osten. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929, pp. XIX, 
17, pls. 24. $4.00. 


The present volume is the first of a series on the Anatolian Section 
of the work of the Oriental Institute. It describes at length the 
three month survey of the region within the great bend of the Halys 
river, which is the Hittite region par excellence, made in 1926 by 
Mr. Von der Osten. This volume is lavishly illustrated with photo- 
graphs most of which are of artistic, or archeological importance. 
There are also several maps and plans. The sculptures of Yazili 
Kaya are reproduced in beautiful plates more accurately than ever 
before. An Egyptian inscription on a statuette is studied by Dr. Allen 
(p. 66-67). While this expedition was only a preliminary survey 
which led since to real excavation, it has also a value of its own, 
since it preserves for the student of history a number of monuments 
which might disappear or be damaged before more thorough work 


is done on the sites described here. 
Joun A. Maynarp 


Jewish studies in memory of Israel Abrahams. By the Faculty 
and visiting Teachers of the Jewish Institute of Religion. New 
York: Press of the Jewish Institute of Religion, 1927, pp. 525, pls. 11. 


This volume contains a select bibliography of Israel Abrahams 
by Dudley Wright (29 pages) and articles on the life of Israel Abra- 
hams by M. H. Harris, F. J. Foakes Jackson, Nathan Krass, Claude 
G. Montefiore. There are several contributions on biblical literature 
and Hebrew and Semitic studies. D. G. Lyon notes Text Variations 
in Some Duplicate Inscriptions of Adad-Nirari, King of Assyria, 
Cd. 1325 B.C. (p.296—306). David Yellin explains Forgotten Meanings 
of Hebrew Roots in the Bible (p. 441-458). J. Obermann shows in 
The Death of Sisera how the text of Judges has to be reconstructed 
(p. 373-380). Joshua Bloch studies O Syros and the Peshitta 
(p. 66-73), showing that “O Syros” was a Semite, but not the 
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translator of the Peshitta. Max L. Margolis describes a Specimen 
of a New Edition of the Greek Joshua (p. 307-323). 

In the field of talmudic studies, Chaim Tschernowitz discusses 
The Inheritance of illegitimate Children according to Jewish Law 
(p. 402—-415). S. B. Maximon reviews R. T. Herford’s edition of 
Aboth in his article In the Footsteps of the Rabbis (p. 324-341) 
G. F. Moore studies Simeon the Righteous (p. 348-364), showing that 
the supposed Simeon I did not really exist. Harry S. Lewis writes 
on The “Golden Mean” in Judaism (p. 283-295) and its appli- 
cation to the problems of Liberal Judaism. F. Perles contributes 
Notes on some Midrashic Texts (p. 381-383). 

The field of Jewish history is well represented. I. Elbogen 
examines the theories of E. Meyer, Herford, and Dubnow in Einige 
neuere Theorien iiber den Ursprung der Phariséer und Sadduzder 
(p. 135-148). H. Vogelstein takes up Einige Probleme der jiidi- 
schen Geschichte der Zeit des zweiten Tempels (p. 416-425). 
H. Gressmann surveys Jewish Life in Ancient Rome (p. 170-191), an 
archeological study. R. Travers Herford studies The Separation of 
Christianity from Judaism (p. 209-220), which was really the 
appearance of a new religion out of, and alongside the old one. 
Kirsopp Lake studies the problems connected with The Council of 
Jerusalem described in Acts XV (p. 244-265). R. Gottheil edits 
Tit-Bits from the Genizah (p. 149-169). L. I. Newman studies 
Joseph ben Isaac Kimchi as a Religious Controversialist (p. 365-372). 
J. Guttmann takes up Elia del Medigos Verhdltnis zu Averroés in 
seinem Bechinat ha-Dat (p. 192-208). Z. Diesendruck writes on 
Maimonides Lehre von der Prophetie (p. 74-134), showing the vital 
importance of the problem for him. Professor Baron studies 
Azariah de Rossi’s Attitude to Life (Weltanschauung) (p. 12-52), 
showing his attempt to do with the Christian scientific thought of | 
his day what the great Spanish Jews had done with Moslem science 
and philosophy. George Alexander Kohut writes on Royal Hebraists 
(p. 221-243 and 459) from Marius Aurelius (a doubtful case) to 
King Oscar II of Sweden and Norway. Cecil Roth shows the 
relations between Leone da Modena and the Christian Hebraists of 
his age (p. 384-401). H. A. Wolfson studies Solomon Pappenheim 
on time and space and his relation to Locke and Kant (p. 426—440). 
Reuben Levy describes a collection of Yemenite Piyyutim (p. 266 
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to 282). In the field of music we find an interesting study of 
A. W. Binder on V’ shomru, a Century of Musical Interpretations 
(p. 53-65), noting the development of an authentic Jewish treat- 
ment of this piece. 

This volume is an important contribution to knowledge. It 
shows by the way that the Jewish Institute of Religion under the 
direction of Dr. Wise makes itself felt in the field of Jewish learning 
as a vital force through its regular Faculty and the learned visitors 


who have also lectured there. 
Joun A. Maynarp 


Die Sprache des Pentateuch in ihren Beziehungen zum Agyptischen. 
Von A. S. Yahuda. Erstes Buch. Berlin und Leipzig: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1929, pp. 301. Hieroglyphische Beilage pp. 116. 
Mk. 22.00. 


If the Children of Israel sojourned in Egypt for about four 
hundred years, and if the Pentateuch contains material which in some 
real way represents that period, it would be but natural to expect 
to find fome evidence of Egypt’s influence upon the literature of 
Israel. This is the task which Dr. Yahuda has set himself. He 
admits the great influence of Babylonia upon the literature of Israel, 
but insists that Egypt was likewise influential. The author believes 
that the time has come when we can to advantage study the Bible 
in the light of Egyptology, and that Egypt has many contributions 
to make the Old Testament interpretation. 

Dr. Yahuda begins with the stories about Joseph and the Exodus, 
and then turns in his second division to the early stories of Genesis. 
There is no doubt but that Yahuda has demonstrated his point in 
reference to the Joseph and Exodus stories. Egyptian influence has 
for many years been recognized here in expressions, in titles, in 
particular words and in various modes of speech. Yahuda collects 
these, describes them and illustrates them with fulness of reference. 
But like most defenders of a theory, he sometimes overemphasises 
and exaggerates. Thus, for example, he finds in the famous Hebrew 
expression payn oy an Egyptian original, namely rmt.t n p3 t3. 
Now, of course, both expressions mean the same thing, but it is 
extremely questionable whether the Hebrew is to be looked upon 
as an instance of the influence of Egypt upon the Children of Israel. 
Nevertheless, there still remains much in the Joseph and Exodus 


stories which has an Egyptian origin. One thinks immediately of 
such expressions and words as, for example, °n ,nyip> as may mIpy 
nmynp. These and many others show genuine Egyptian influence. 

There is, however, I think, less evidence of Egyptian influence in 
the early chapters of Genesis. Yahuda does his best to find as many 
as possible. But again, I think, he over-reaches himself. nwsn3 
may or may not be related to, and find its explanation in tpj.t, 
but that the dual from oww is Egyptian, that nn wes is b3 ‘nb 
and that mibin is mfw.t. These are very questionable equations. 
Nor will it be readily admitted that Pishon and Gihon are two 
parts of the Nile. 

The name Moses is explained in an unusual way. Namely, mw 
“water” in the sense of “seed” and Se “sea” in the sense of the 
Nile, making mw-Se mean “seed” or “child of the Nile.” There 
are obvious difficulties involved here. Yet, Dr. Yahuda has accom- 
plished a fine work. It is to be continued by other volumes to cover 
the Old Testament. We await them with interest. If they will be 
as rich in content, as systematically done, and as dependable as this 
volume, they will be worthy of the most careful study. Inciden- 
tially, the origin of the Hebrew language is traced to an early 
Canaanitish dialect. There are excellent indices, introductions and 
bibliographies. The hieroglyphic text at the end will be found 
useful by scholars. Students of the Old Testament and of Egypto- 


logy should know this book. SiMUEL AL ROMeneee 


Altars of the Old Testament. By Harold M. Wiener. Beigabe 
zur Orient. Literatur-Zeitung. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 


Was Wiener tiber die Altare, hauptsachlich iiber die Stein- und 
H6rneraltare, des A. T. bringt, ist wirklich etwas Gutes und ver- 
dient Beachtung. Seine Darstellung, die mit grofem Fleif% und in 
interessanter Weise durchgefiihrt worden ist, reizt zur Anregung, 
zur Bejahung und zum Widerspruch, damit aber auch zur Weiter- 
forschung, ohne welche keine Wissenschaft existieren kann. Wieners 
Ausfiihrungen itiber die Opferaltaire lassen sich dahin zusammen- 
fassen: 

Es gibt zwei Arten von Opferaltiren: I. Die Stein- oder Erd- 
altare (Basis Ex. 20, Vers 24—26): a) Sie sind aus Erde oder aus 
ungehauenen Steinen hergestellt; b) Ihr Material ist dem HI. Lande 
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entnommen; c) Ihre Errichtung und Bedienung erfolgt durch Laien; 
d) Sie haben keine Horner; e) Die Schlachtung des Friedens- und 
Brandopfers, dem Herdenvieh entnommen, erfolgt auf ihnen; f) Die 
Errichtung kann an jedem Platz erfolgen, wo man Veranlassung 
findet, sich an Seinen Namen zu erinnern. II. Die Horneraltire: 
a) Sie sind aus Holz, bedeckt mit Bronze; ») Sie haben Horner, 
Gitterwerk, sie sind bekleidet mit mehr oder weniger Zierat; ihr 
Material braucht nicht dem HI. Lande entnommen zu sein; c) Den 
Dienst an ihnen vollzieht der Priester in Amtstracht; d) Die Schlach- 
tung erfolgt in der Nahe (niemals auf ihnen); das Blut wird gegen 
den Altar gesprengt (auf die Horner geschmiert); e) Der ausschlief- 
liche Platz wird die Hauptstadt. 

Die Darstellung darf und wird Achtung beanspruchen, auch wenn 
man tiber manches anders urteilen mag. O. J. P. WEeTKLo 


Zur Gottesnamenfrage. Von Harold M. Wiener. (Sonderabdruck 
aus der Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft.) 


Der Verfasser des vorliegenden Heftes behandelt das durch Astruc 
geschaffene Problem der Gottesbezeichnungen. Er kommt hiebei zu 
dem Endresultat, ,,daf$ die Variationen in den Gottesbezeichnungen 

nicht dem Wechsel der Autorschaft zuzuschreiben sind, snodern viel- 
“mehr der Anwendung theologischer Prinzipien seitens der Heraus- 
geber“. Die Arbeit deckt manche Mangel und Schwachen der 
Quellentheorie auf, und das ist das Gute an ihr, aber zur Uberzeugung 
der obenerwahnten Thesis fiihrt sie nicht. O. J. P. WerKio 


Judaism in the New Testament. By R. Travers Herford. London: 
The Lindsey Press, 5 Essex Street, 1928, pp. 256. 


The author of the two famous books (among others), “ Christian- 
ity in Talmud and Midrash” and “ The Pharisees,” presents a fresh 
and clear picture of Judaism in the time of Christ. He rightly says 
that our study of Judaism of that period has neglected the greatest 
and most important of all sources, namely, the Talmud, or those 
portions of it which go back substantially to New Testament times. 

There are many important points brought out in this interesting 
book—points which the author has emphasised before, but which 
he now subjects to a fresh and vigorous examination. One is the 
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use, or abuse according to the author, which St. Paul made of the 
word Torah; another is the objection made by the Pharisees to the 
authority claimed by Jesus, a third is the classification of Jesus, as 
an Am ha-aretz, and his relation to the Zealots. 

We are accustomed to think of the Scribes, Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees from the standpoint of the writers of the New Testament. 
Herford insists that a one-sided estimate is the result. The other 
side of the picture is presented in the Talmud where the early 
Christians under the term Minim are described. 

It must be admitted that no study of Judaism of New Testament 
times can be complete and thorough without a first-hand knowledge 
of the Talmud. 

There is one point, however, where the author seems to have lost 
his accustomed balance, namely, where he seems to say that the 
Jews of the century immediately preceding the time of Christ did 
not expect a divine Messiah. Many passages in the so-called 
pseudepigraphical literature of that period certainly seem to affirm 


the contrary. 
y SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Islamica. Ed. E. Braunlich, Vol. 11, fasc. 4. Leipzig: Asia Major, 
1927. 

This number contains articles on Turkish subjects (by H. Ritter 
on grammar, by H. Stumme on pilaw-recipes, by Freiherrn von 
Oppenheim on the Jerid-game and its origin); on Arabic grammar — 
by Schaade, on the words expressing orientation in Central Arabia 
by Hess, on Arabic Literature by Schacht and Zeitersteen. Torrey 
contributes an hypothesis on a misplaced leaf in Al-Kindi, and 
Zimmern a religious semantic study on “Fate.” Finally there is 
a bibliography of Professor Fischer’s writings. The articles in this 
issue, as in the former ones, are of the highest value. AM. 


Der OIKONOMIKOS des Neupythagoreers ,Bryson’ und sein 
Einflup auf die islamische Wissenschaft. Von Martin Plessner. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1928, pp. 309. 


We have no precise equivalent in English for the field of practical 
science which the Greeks called oikonomike, the Arabs tadbir al- 
manzil, and the Hebrew translators of Arabic, hangagat habbayit. 
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Under the Greek term are included not only domestic economy and 
husbandry, but pedagogy and ethics as well, though the latter finds 
a special place for more philosophical treatment in Aristotle’s 
classification of sciences, 

The present volume is a critical edition of an Arabic translation 
(edited in 1921 by Cheikho in Al Machriq XIX, 161-181) or rather 
an epitome of a Greek work bearing the same name as Xenophon’s 
famous treatise, Oikonomikos, and belonging to the class of writings 
of which the latter and Aristotle’s oikonomika are famous examples. 
The original, except for a tiny fragment cited by Stobaeus, has been 
lost, and of its reputed author, Bryson, almost nothing is known. 

Dr. Plessner informs us in the preface that Dr. W. Heffening of 
Bonn happened to be working on a translation of the Hebrew 
version from a manuscript in Munich, at the time when Plessner 
was preparing a work on the Arabic text, and that both scholars, 
learning of each others plans, united in an undertaking to make a 
study both of the Greek and Arabic periods of the book’s history, 
Plessner to deal with the former, and Heffening with the latter. 

As Heffening was unfortunately obliged to withdraw from colla- 
boration, Plessner found himself with too great a task on his hands, 
and accordingly limited his work to an edition of the three medieval 
versions, Arabic, Hebrew and Latin, and a study of the influence 
of the first of these on Islamic encyclopedic science. 

The book is divided into four chapters and an appendix. 
Chapter I is a discussion of the author and the Greek tradition. 
Chapter II is a discussion of the Medieval versions, the Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish epitometors and imitators, and the science of 
domestic economy in Islam, in its relation to Bryson’s work. 
Chapter III consists of critical editions of the Arabic, Hebrew and 
Latin, a literal German translation of the first two and excepts 
from passages in Arabic writers influenced by the Arabic Bryson. 
Chapter IV contains a brief commentary and this followed by the 
indices of philosophical terms, biblical and koranic passages and 
similar material. 

Who the Arabic translator was, Plessner is unable to determine. 
He proves fairly conclusively, however, that it could not have been 
Ibn Zur‘a (942-1007). Hardly more certain is the identity of the 
Hebrew translator from the Arabic, whose work is preserved in 
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a single manuscript in Munich (Cod. Mon. hebr. 263, 3). Plessner 
is inclined to attribute weight to Steinschneider’s conjecture that the 
translator may have been David Ibn Ya‘i8 of Toledo (circ. 1375). 
The Latin translator is however honour to have been Armengandus 
Blazii, a physician of Montpellier (circ. 1300). His version is pre- 
served in a unique manuscript in Dresden, containing various works 
attributed to Galen. Plessner ingeniously and convincingly accounts 
for the attribution of the Arabic Bryson to Galen by explaining the 
latter name as a confusion of Balingis (i.e. Apollonius) in the 
Arabic title Kitab briasan fi tadbir almanzil Pbalungis. The relation 
of the Latin to the Arabic and Hebrew must however be more care- 
fully studied than it has been by Plessner to determine whether 
Armengandus used the Arabic text now existant, or a similar one, 
directly, or depended upon a Hebrew version similar in that found 
in the Munich manuscript. The list of apparent agreements between 
Arabic and Latin against the Hebrew, which Plessner exhibits on 
p.27, by no means establishes the truth of his statement (p. 28) that 
* Jedenfalls ist durch obige Stellen, zusammen mit dem Selbstzeugnis 
von L, bewiesen, da wirklich eine direkte Ubersetzung aus dem 
Arabischen vorliegt.”” Not a single example cited by Plessner is clear 
proof of translation from Arabic into Latin. Where the Hebrew 
seems to differ from both, it is because it expresses in its own idiom 
the Arabic original, to which in some cases quite by accident the 
Latin seems to be nearer, e.g. kathiran min alawlad—banin rabbim 
—multos ex filiis. On the other hand, one may find agreements 
between Hebrew and Latin against the Arabic. So to select at 
random, in the title Ar. abasal, Heb. d® barim, Lat. rebus. Ar. 
wald (sing), Heb. banim, Lat. filiis Sec. 40. Ar. hamsa ata’—Heb. 
and Latin omit. (The Latin, however, is compendious and omission 
of a passage is common.) 


The possibility remains that Armengandus consulted a Hebrew 
version when translating from the Arabic or translated from an 
Arabic text agreeing more closely with the extent Hebrew than 
with Plessner’s Arabic Bryson A. 

Exception may also be taken to the remark (p. 19) “Da es im 
mittelalterlichen Hebraisch eine konsequente Befolgung irgendwelcher 
grammatischen Regeln nicht gibt.” However slavish the Hebrew 
translators may have been, to the extent of adopting Arabic terms 
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bodily, they almost always observed the rules of Hebrew syntax. 
I do not find anything in the Hebrew text printed by Plessner to 
contradict this statement. 

The work is deserving of the critical inspection of all those 
interested in the history of science to which Plessner has made a most 
valuable contribution. He is learned, ingenious, accurate, and 
thorough, and more than this no one can ask. Whine ih vere 


Der dltere Buddhismus. By M. Winternitz (in Religionsgeschicht- 
liches Lesebuch, ed. by A. Bartholet). Tiibingen: Mohr, 1929, 
pp. 168. Mk. 7.50. 


A second edition, enlarged of a source book on Early Buddhism. 
The plan of the work is excellent. There are copious indices. The 
Pali sources are given in German translation with a few notes. They 
are arranged under the headings Buddha (the enlightened), the 
Teaching, the Community. Important parts of Asoka’s inscriptions 
are given in the appendix. J. A. M. 


Nritanjali, An Introduction to Hindu Dancing. By Sri Ragini. 
New York: Govil, 1928. 


This charming book, well illustrated, gives an interesting account 
of Indian dancing and shows its intimate connection with religion 
and thought. The chapters on the symbolism of gesture are especially 
valuable. J. A. M. 


The Modern Civil Law of China. By V. A. Riasonovsky. Pt. 2. 
Harbin: Harbin Daily News Press, 1928, pp. 141. 


The first part of this work was devoted to a general survey of 
Chinese Civil Law. This part contains “’The General Principles of 
Land, Mining, and Forest Laws.” SAS Be We 


“ Nippon Shindo Ron,” or The National Ideals of the Japanese 
People. By Yutaka Hibino. Translated, with Introduction, by 
A. P. McKenzie. Cambridge: University Press. American Agents, 
the Macmillan Company. 


This work, written by a famous educationalist of the Meiji era, 
for the sole use of the youth of Japan, and now made available for 
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Western readers through the competent scholarship of Mr. A. P. 
McKenzie, is an almost lyrical exposition of the great fundamental 
virtue of loyalty, and of the other virtues scarcely less stressed in 
the system of Japanese ethics. In a way, the book reflects the 
emotions aroused by the tremendous struggle between Japan and 
Russia in the years 1904 and 1905 rather than those of the present 
generation. Yet the lapse of a quarter century has done sur- 
prisingly little to make any: considerable part appear antiquated or 
demoded. The enthusiasm with which all classes of people recently 
participated in the ceremonies connected with the Emperor’s 
enthronization bears witness to the volume of conviction still behind 


such a discussion of Nippon Shindo. 

Apart altogether, moreover, from the patriotic and ethical aspects 
of Mr. Hibino’s work, readers will be attracted by the fine literary 
quality which Mr. McKenzie’s translation has so well preserved. 

A third feature is the close, and rather pathetic, relation of the 
book to that great hero and fine exemplar of Japanese ethics, 
General Nogi, whose notes on sundry passages in the volumes have 
been reproduced. 

Two or three quotations may give some idea of the general 
quality of this interesting work: 

“To say that the essential elements of peace and good govern- 
ment depend upon the establishment of a wholesome home life is 
no idle dream.” 

“Nations can never afford to neglect the obligations of mutual 
trust and faith.” 


“As learning advances, men realise that the area of the unknown 
grows ever greater.” 


“Whatever is of profit in Asia is of benefit to Europe and 
America as well.” 

“When the storm-clouds gather in eastern Europe the alarm-bells 
begin to ring in eastern Asia.” 


“ The social obligations of one society have become the obligations 
of a world society.” 


HERBERT H. Gowen 
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